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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  giving  to  the  "Republic  of  Letters"  this  se- 
ries of  choice  selections  from  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  British  Poets,  the  Publisher  hopes 
to  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  that  class  whom 
we  may  denominate  the  Reading  Public;  the 
want  of  easy  access  to  some  of  the  best  wri- 
tings in  the  English  language — such,  in  fact, 
as  have  become,  or  at  least,  whose  titles  have 
become  "  Household  Words "  wherever  that 
language  is  spoken,  and  whose  sentiments  have 
been  admired  by  kindred  minds,  and  responded 
to  by  millions  of  hearts,  wherever  the  Art  of 
Printing  is  known.  Of  such  this  collection  will 
mainly  consist ;  and  that  these  volumes  will 
be  admitted  at  once  as  favorite  companions, 
alike  in  the  Parlor,  the  Library,  and  the  Bou- 
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BRITISH    CLASSICS. 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY, 

THIS  brilliant  and  fascinating  poet,  the  son  of  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley,  of  Castle  Goring,  in  Sussex,  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1792,  and  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Eton  and 
Oxford.  He  studied  hard  but  irregularly,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  wrote  two  short  prose  romances.  His  facili- 
ty for  versification  was  wonderful,  nor  can  we  mention 
any  writer  of  the  present  age  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  or  whose  works  have  so  little 
dross  mixed  in  with  the  pure  ore  which  he  continually 
issued,  with  as  little  effort  as  springs  cast  up  their  bub- 
bling water-sparkles  to  the  light  and  air  of  Heaven.  One 
can  never  tire  of  reading  him  ;  and  the  fervor  and  spiri- 
tuality which  distinguishes  his  poetry  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  other  writer.  His  "  Adonais,"  an  Elegy  on 
the  death  of  his  friend  Keats,  has  never  been  equalled  ; 
unless  we  make  an  exception  to  the  "  Lycidas  "  of  Milton  ; 
and  his  Odes  to  the  Skylark  and  the  Cloud  indicate  the 
true  poet.  But  the  sublime  strength  and  grandeur  of  his 
muse  is  shown  in  his  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  "  The  Re- 
volt of  Islam,"  and  his  Tragedy  of  the  "  Cenci."  Shel- 
ley's whole  life  was  a  romance  ;  and  in  opinions  and  sen- 
timents he  was  a  dreamer,  though  temperate  in  his  habits, 
gentle,  affectionate,  sincere  and  generous.  His  ideas  of 
locial  life  were  unpopular,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  attack  to  more  sober-minded  persons.  In 
religion  he  was  sceptical,  and  he  indulged  in  many  vision. 
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ary  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  society,  and  this  de- 
lusion led  to  m  Iy  to  himself,  but  to  others, 

t  good- 
ness of  heart.     II.-  was  iiitit:.- 
was  grt.  He  was  twice  married— t 

woman  of  obsr:.  :ch  to  the  chagrin  of  his  fam- 

ily, and  from  whom  be  was  shortly  afterward  divorced, 
and  a  second  marriage  was  contracted  with  the  daughter 
of  Godwin,  the  author  of  "Caleb  Williams." 

y  perished  in  the  bay  of  Spezia,  on  the  8th  of  Ju- 
iu  returning  from  Leghorn,  whither  he  bad  gone 
in  company  with  some  friends  to  welcome  Leigh  Hunt  to 
Italy.  A  few  days  after,  his  body  was  recovered,  reduced 
to  ashes  by  Byron  and  a  few  friends,  and  this  last  of  the 
unhappy  poet  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the 
Protestant  burial  ground. 


ADONAIS; 

AN  ELEGY  OX  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHX  KEATS. 
I. 

I  WEEP  for  ADONAIS — he  is  dead ! 
O,  weep  for  Adonais  !  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head, 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 
Ami  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow  j  say — with  me 
Died  Adonais  !— till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity ! 
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II. 

"Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay, 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which 

flies 

In  darkness  1  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died?  With  veiled  eyes, 
'Mid  list'ning  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamor'd  breath, 
Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse 

beneath, 
He  had  adorn'd  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 

III. 

O,  weep  for  Adonais— he  is  dead ! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep ! 
Yet  wherefore!  Quench  within  their  burning 

bed 

Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep, 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep ; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend:— oh,   dream  not  that  the  amorous 

Deep 

Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air ; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our 

despair. 

IV. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania ! — He  died, 
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Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride, 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  libertickk-, 
Trampled  and  mock'd  with  many  a  lothed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood;  he  went,  untcrriOed, 
Into  the  gulf  of  death  ;  but  his  clear  sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth ;  the  third  among  the  sons 
of  light. 

V. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb ; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of 

time 

In  which  suns  perish'd  ;  others  more  sublime, 

Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 

Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime  ; 

And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road, 

Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's 

serene  abode. 

VI. 

But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  per- 
ish'd, 

The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 

Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cher- 
ish'd, 

And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew ; 
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Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  ! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last, 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew, 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste  ; 
The  broken  lily  lies— the  storm  is  overpast. 

VII. 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came  ;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest 

breath, 

A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay  ; 
Awake  him  not  j  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  iU. 

VIII. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  ! — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place  ; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain 
draw, 
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IX. 

O,  weep  for  Adonais  ! — The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought, 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living 

streams 

Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung ;   and 

mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet 

pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home 

again. 

X. 
And  one  with  trembling  hand  claps  his  cold 

head, 

And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,and  cries 
"  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead  ; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  dream  has  loosen'd  from  his  brain." 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruin'd  Paradise, 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own  ;  as  with  no  stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 

XL 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Wash'd  his  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming  them  j 
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Another  clipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem  ; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak  ; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 

XII. 

Another  Splendor  on  his  mouth  alit, 
That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the 

breath 
"Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded 

wit, 

And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music  :  the  dams  death 
Quench'd  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips  ; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  night  clips, 
It  flash'd  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  pass'd  to 

its  eclipse. 

XIII. 

And  others  came, — Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veil'd  Destinies, 
Splendors,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incar- 
nations 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies  j 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
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And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes, 
Came  in  slow  pomp  ;— the  moving  pomp  might 

seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

XIV. 

All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought, 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odor,  and  sweet 

sound, 

Lamented  Adonaig.     Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  ehould  adorn  the 

ground, 

Dim'd  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moan'd, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their 

dismay. 

XV 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remember'd  lay, 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 
Or  amorous  birds  perch'd  on  the  young  green 

spray, 

Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day  j 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
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Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds  : — a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen 
hear. 

XVI. 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she 

threw  down 

Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves  ;  since  her  delight  is  flown 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen 

year! 

To  Phoebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear, 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou  Adonais  :  wan  they  stood  and  sere 
Amid  the  drooping  comrades  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  turn'd  to  tears ;  odor,  to  sighing 

ruth. 

XVII. 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain ; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain, 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest, 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee :  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent 

breast, 
And  scar'd  th  e  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest . 
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XVIII. 

Ah  woe  is  me  !  Winter  is  come' and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year  ; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone  ; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear ; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Season's 

bier; 

The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere, 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake, 
Like  unimprison'd  flames,   out  of  their  trance 

awake. 

XIX. 
Through  wood  and  stream,  and  field  and  hill 

and  Ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has 

burst, 

As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion, 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawn'd  on  Chaos ;  in  its  stream  immersed, 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light ; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst ; 
Diffuse  themselves ;  and  spend  in  love's  delight, 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

XX. 

The  leprous  corpse,  touch'd  by  this  spirit  ten- 
der, 
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Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath ; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendor 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death, 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath  ; 
Naught  we  know,  dies.     Shall  that  alone  which 

knows 

Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning  1— the  intense  atom  glows 
V  moment,  then  is  quench'd  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

XXI. 

Alas !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !    Woo  is  mo  ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  1  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  1  Great  and  mean 
Meet  mass'd  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must 

borrow. 

As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green, 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  mor- 
row, 

Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake 
year  to  sorrow. 

XXII. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! 
"  Wake  thou,"  cried  Misery,  "childless  Mother, 

rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
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A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and 

sighs." 

And  all  the  Dreams  that  watch'd  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried  :  "  Arise  !" 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendor 

sprung. 

XXIII. 

She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.     Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  wrapt  Urania ; 
So  sadden'd  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way, 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV. 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 
Through  camps  and  cities,  rough  with  stone  and 

steel, 

And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell : 
And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp 

than  they, 
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Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of 

May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 

XXV. 

In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  .Might, 
Blush'd  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flash'd  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear 

delight. 

**  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
Leave  me  not !"  cried  Urania :  her  distress 
Roused  Death  :  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met 

her  vain  caress. 

XXVI. 

"  Stay  yet  awhile  !  speak  to  me  once  again  ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live  ; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,   that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else 

survive, 

With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais  !  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art ! 
But  I  am  chain'd  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  de. 
part! 
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XXVII. 

"  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wort, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty 

heart 

Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  1 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh  !  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirror'd  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear  ^ 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  fill'd  its  crescent  sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  theo 

like  deer. 

XXVIII. 

"  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue  ; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true, 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion  :  how  the}'  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled!  —  The  spoilers  tempt  no   second 

blow, 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  as 

they  go. 

XXIX. 

"Tho  sun  comes  forth,   and   many   reptiles 
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He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 

Is  gather'd  into  death  without  a  dawn, 

And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again  ; 

So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men  : 

A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 

Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and 

when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimm'd  or  shared  its 

light 
Leave   to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful 

night." 

XXX. 

Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds 

came, 

Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow ;  from  her  wiles  lerne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong, 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his 

tongue. 

XXXI. 

'Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men ;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell  j  he,  as  I  guess, 
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JIad  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actacon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and 
their  prey. 

XXXII. 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  Dove  in  desolation  mask'd ; — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness ; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour  ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow ;  even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  1  On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly ;  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart 
may  break. 

XXXIII. 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  over-blown, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue  ; 
And  a  light  spear  topp'd  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp'd  it ;  of  that 

crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart ; 
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A  herd-abandon'd  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's 
dart. 

XXXIV. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears ;  well  knew  that 

gentle  band 

Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own, 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow  ;  sad  Urania  scann'd 
The  Stranger's  mein,  and  murmur'd:  "Who 

art  thou  V 

He  answer'd  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's,— Oh !  that  it 

should  be  so ! 

XXXV 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  o'er  the  dead  1 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown  1 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed, 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan  1 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honor'd  the  departed 

one; 

Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs, 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 
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XXXVI. 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — oh  ! 
What  <k';il'  :tinl  vigorous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  1 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown : 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre 
unstrung. 

XXXVII. 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame 
Live  !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remeinber'd  name  ! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be  ! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom,  when  thy  fangs  o'crflow: 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee ; 
Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow, 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt— as 
now. 

XXXVIII. 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion-kites  that  scream  below ; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead  ; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. — 
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Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the 

same, 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth 

of  shame. 

XXXIX. 

Peace !  peace  !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep : 
He  hath  awaken'd  from  the  dream  of  life — 
'Tis  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings —  We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 

And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  liv- 
ing clay. 

XL. 

He  has  outsoar'd  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 

With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 
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XLI. 

He  lhv«,  ho  wakes — 'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Dawn 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamented  is  not  gone  ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan  ! 
H  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou 

Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst 

thrown 

O'er  the  abandon'd  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  des- 
pair ! 

XLII. 

He  is  made  one  with  nature  :  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird  ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
"Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own  ; 
Which  wields  tho  world  with  never-wearied 

love, 
Sustains  it  from  bcueath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

XLIII. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely:  he  doth  bear 
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His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compel- 
ling there 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear ; 

Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its 
flight 

To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear ; 

And  bursting  m  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's 
light 

XLIV. 

The  splendors  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguish'd  not ; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.  When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy 

air. 

XLV. 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfill'd  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones  built  beyond  mortal 

thought 

Far  in  the  Unapparent.  Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
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And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
Arose  ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved  : 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XLVI. 
And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are 

dark, 

But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
"Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry, 
"  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  a  Heaven  of  Song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our 
throng  !" 

XL  VII. 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais "?  oh  come  forth, 
Fond  wretch  !  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright  . 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulousEarth; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference  :  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night ; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to 
the  brink. 
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XLVIII. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy:  'tis  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought ; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend,— they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey; 
And  he  is  gather'd  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XLIX. 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness ; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shatter'd  mountains 

rise, 

And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses,  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is 

spread. 

L. 

And  gray  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull 

Time 

Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
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Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  plann'd 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transform 'd  to  marble  ;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  baud 
Have  iiitch'd  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of 

death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguish'd 

breath. 

LI. 

Here  pause  :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrows  which  consign 'd 
Its  charge  to  each ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set, 
Here,  on  ono  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shall  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.    From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  1 

LII. 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass  ; 
Heaven's  light   for  ever  shines,  Earth's  sha- 
dows fly ;. 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-color'd  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  b«  with  that  which  thou  dost 
seek! 
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Follow  where  all  is  fled  ! — Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to 
speak. 

LIII. 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my 

Heart  1 

Thy  hopes  are  gone  before :  from  all  things  hero 
They  have  departed ;  thou  shouldst  now  depart ! 
A  light  is  pass'd  from  the  revolving  year, 
And  man,  and  woman  ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles, — the  low  wind  whispers 

near: 

'Tis  Adonais  calls  !  oh,  hasten  thither, 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  to- 
gether. 

LIV. 

That  Light  whose  smiles  kindle  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Lovo 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst ;  now  beams  on  me, 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 
2E-3 
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LV. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from   the  trembling 

throng 

Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given  ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven : 
I  nrn  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar ; 
Whilst  burning   through  the  inmost  veil  of 

Heaven 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are 
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HAIL  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing   still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  erer 
g  ingest. 
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In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  over 
flow'd. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  1 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
AB  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 
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Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

Jn  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 

"With  music  sweet  as  love,  which,  overflows  her 
bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from 
the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embower'd 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflower'd, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- 
winged  thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
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Rain-awaken'd  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  sur- 
pass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 

I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  painted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Match'd  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  1 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  1 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  1 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  1  what  ignorance  of 
pain! 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Langour  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest  j  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 
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Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 

stream  1 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not  : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
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From  my  lips  would  flow, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening 
now. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  from  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder, 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fetter'd  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits : 
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Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  (!«•],[  lis  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains  ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning-star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea 
beneath, 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 
As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
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Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  1  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and 
swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chain'd  to  my 
chair, 

Is  the  million-color'd  bow  ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 
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I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavillion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex 
gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

PART    I. 

A  SENSITIVE  PLANT  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew, 
And  it  open'd  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere  ; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 
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But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet, 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 
And  their  breath  was  mix'd  with  fresh  odor,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all, 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness  ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth,  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense  ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 
Which  unveil'd  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare : 
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And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Maenad,  its  moonlight-color'd  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky  ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows  j 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmer'd  by, 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and 

dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss, 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 

As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 

And  flowers  which  drooping  as  day  droop'd  too, 
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Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue, 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it,) 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem, 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun  ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 

With  the  light  and  the  odor  its  neighbor  shed, 

Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make 

dear, 
Wrapp'd  and  fill'd  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant  which  could  give  small 

fruit 

Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the 

giver— 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower  ; 
Radiance  and  odor  are  not  its  dower  ; 
It  loves  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full, 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful ! 
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The  light  winds  which  from  unsustaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  inurinurings  ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odor,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass  ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres, 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears ; 

The  quivering  vapors  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odor,  and  beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream  ; 

Each  and  all  alike  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  Heaven  above, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more 

deep, 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 
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And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects 
were  drown'd 

In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound  ; 

Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  im- 
press 

The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness  j 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail, 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 
Were  mix'd  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive 
Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Upgather'd  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favorite 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

PART    II. 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place, 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dream, 
Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind, 
Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind, 
Which,  dilating,  had  moulded  her  mien  and  mo- 
tion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the  ocean, 
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Tended  the  garden  from  morn  to  even  : 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  Heaven, 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walks  forth, 
Laugh'd  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Earth  ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race, 

But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  face 

Told,  whilst  the  morn  kiss'd  the  sleep  from  her 

eyes, 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Paradise. 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet  sake 
Had  deserted  Heaven  while  the  stars  were  awake, 
As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were, 
Though  the  veil  of  daylight  conceaTd  hirn  from 
her. 

Her  steps  seem'd  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest ; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breast, 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion  behind. 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep, 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet; 
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I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  all  their  frame 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sunny  beam  ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder-showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands, 
And  sustain'd  them  with  rods  and  osier  bands  ; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants,  she 
Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly. 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms, 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms, 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof, 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof, 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers  full, 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banish'd  insects,  whose  intent, 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent. 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris, 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  moths 

-*.  that  kiss 
The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did 

&he 

Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 
2E.-4. 
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And  many  an  antenatal  tomb, 
When-  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come, 
:-;ft  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  ministering 
All  the  sweet  season  of  summer-tide, 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  look'd  brown — she  died ! 

PART    III. 

Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair, 
Like  stars  when  the  moon  is  awaken'd,  were, 
Or  the  waves  of  Baia>,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chant, 
And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and  slow, 
And  the  sobs  of  the.  mourners  deep  and  low  ; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath, 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death, 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank, 
i^ent  through  the  pores  of  the  coffin  plank  ; 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass, 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass ; 
•       From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mournful  tone, 
And  sate  in  the  pines  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 
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The  garden,  once  fair,  became  cold  and  foul, 
Like  tin-  c-orp-c  <>f  her  who  had  been  its  soul ; 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep, 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swift  summer  into  the  autumn  flow'd, 
And  frost  in  the  mist  of  the  morning  rode, 
Though  the  noonday  sun  look'd  clear  and  bright* 
Mocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night. 

The  rose-leave?,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 
The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
Like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

And  Indian  plants  of  scent  and  huo 
The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  day  after  day, 
"Were  mass'd  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  gray,  and  red* 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead, 
Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  dry  wind  past ; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds  ag!,. 

And  the  gusty  winds  waked  the  winged  seeds, 
Out  of  their  birth-place  of  ugly  weeds, 
Till  they  clung  round  many  a  sweet  flower's  stem, 
Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 
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Tho  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set ; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there, 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  stalks, 
Were  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks  ; 
And  the  leafless  net-work  of  parasite  bowers 
Mass'd  into  ruin,  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow, 

All  lotheliest  weeds  began  to  grow, 

Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splash'd  with  many  a 

speck, 
Like  the  water-snake's  belly  and  the  toad's  back. 

And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane,""  and  hemlock  dank, 
Stretch'd  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank, 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loth, 
Fill'd  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth, 
Prickly,  and  pulpous,  and  blistering,  and  blue, 
Livid,  and  starr'd  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould, 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold  ; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  animated ! 
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Their  mass  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flake, 
Till  the  thick  stalk  stuck  like  a  murderer's  stake  ; 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  high, 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by. 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum, 
Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb, 
And  at  its  outlet,  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Damn'd  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water-snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still, 
The  vapors  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill : 
At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they  were  felt, 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  melt. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noonday 
Unseen  ;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  burn'd  and  bit. 

The  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid, 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  together  grew, 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  soon 
By  the  heavy  ax  of  the  bla<t  were  hewn  ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore, 
As  blood  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  more. 
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Fur  Winter  came  :  the  wind  was  hid  whip  : 
One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip  : 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills, 
And  they  clank'd  at  his  girdle  like  manacles  ; 

His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a  sound 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound  ; 
He  came,  fiercely  driven  in  his  chariot-throne 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  zone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms  of  living  death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost 
Was  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost ! 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want  : 
The  birds  dropp'd  stiff  from  the  frozen  I 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked  and  bare. 

First  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain, 
And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  the  boughs  again, 
Then  there  steam'd  up  a  freezing  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew  ; 


And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wanderii; 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  •  <-hild  out, 

Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and  sti 
And  snapp'd  them  off  with  his  rigid  griff. 


„ 
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When  winter  had  gone  and  spring  came  back, 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck ; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks, 

and  darnels, 
Rose  like-  the  dead  from  their  ruin'd  charnels. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind, 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scatter'd  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess  ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it, 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair, 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odors  there, 
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In  truth  have  never  pa> 

'Ti3  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed  ;  not  they. 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight, 
There  is  no  death  nor  change  :  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 


ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

Yet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner  torn  but  flying, 
Streams  like  a  thunder-storm  against  the  wind. 


I. 
A  GLORIOUS  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations  :  Liberty 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o'er 


Spain, 

:-'<*.  ttering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleani'd.     My  soul  spurn'd  the  chains  of  its  dis- 
may, 

And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song, 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong, 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds  among, 
Hovering  inverse  o'er  its  accustoin'd  pi- 
Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  fame 
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The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 

Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behind  it  flung 
As  foam  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when  there 

came 
A  voice  out  of  the  deep :  I  will  record  the  same. 

II. 

The  Sun  and  the  serenest  Moon  sprang  forth : 

The  burning  stars  of  the  abyss  were  hurl'd 

Into  the  depths  of  heaven.     The  dtedal  earth, 

That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all-sustaining  air  j 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse, 
For  thou  wert  not :  but  power  from  worst  produc- 
ing worse, 

The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there, 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  forms, 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and  despair 

Within  them,  raging  without  truce  or  terms  : 
The  boscm  of  their  violated  nurse 
Groan'd,  for  beasts  warr'd  on  beasts,  and  worms 

on  worms, 

And  men  on  men ;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell  of 
storms. 

III. 

Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 
His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
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Of  the  Sun's  throne  :  palace  and  pyramid, 

Temple  and  pri sou,  to  many  a  swarming  million, 
Were,  as  to  mountain-wolves  their  ragged 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rude, 
For  thou  wert  not ;  but  o'er  the  populous  solitude, 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves, 

Hung  tyranny ;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister-pest,  congregator  of  slaves  ; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide, 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood, 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed, 
Drove  the  astonish'd  herds  of  men  from  every 
side. 

IV. 
The  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles, 

And  cloud-like  mountains,  and  dividuous  waves 
Of  Greece,  bask'd  glorious  in  the  open  smiles 

Of  favoring  heaven :  from  their  enchanted  caves, 
Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody 

On  the  unapprehensive  wild. 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mild, 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unreconciled  ; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea, 
Like  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  infant's 

brain, 

Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is  to  be, 
Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veil'd  by  many  a  vein 
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Of  Parian  stono ;  and  yet  a  speechless  child, 
Verse  murmur'd,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee  j  when  o'er  the  yEgean 
main 

V. 
Athens  arose :  a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry :  the  ocean-floors 
Pave  it ;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it ; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
By  thunder-zoned  winds,  each  head 
Within  its  cloudy  wings  with  sun-fire  garlanded, 
A  divine  work  !  Athens  diviner  yet 

Gleam'd  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  the  will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set ; 

For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
Peopled  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal  dead 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest 
oracle. 

VI. 
Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away ! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 
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"With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  \>: 
Religion  veils  her  eyes;  Oppression  shrinks  aghast: 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love  and  wonder, 
"Which  soars  where  Expectation  never  flew, 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder ! 
One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  streams,  and 

dew; 

One  sun  illumines  heaven ;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new, 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight  re- 
new. 

VII. 
Then  Rome  was,  and  from  thy  deep  bosom  fairest, 

Like  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Cadmacan  Maenad, 
She  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  though  thy  dear- 
est 

From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  unwean'd; 
And  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 
By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified ; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  side, 
Saintly  Camillas  lived,  and  firm  Atilius  died. 
But  when  tears  stain'd  thy  robe  of  vestal  white- 
ness, 

And  gold  profaned  thy  capitolian  throne, 
Thou  didst  desert,  with  spirit-winged  lightness, 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants  :  they  sunk  prone 
Slaves  of  one  tyrant:  Pulatinus  sigh'd 
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Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song  ;  that  tone 
Thou  didst  delay  to  hear,  lamenting  to  disown. 

VIII. 

From  what  Hyrcanian  glen  or  frozen  hill, 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  main, 
Or  utmost  islet  inaccessible, 

Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign, 
Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  desert  rocks, 
And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  urn, 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stern, 
Of  that  sublimest  lore  which  man  had  dared  un- 
learn 1 

For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  wizard  flocks 
Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the  Druid's 

sleep. 
What  if  the  tears  rain'd  through  thy  shatter'd 

locks 
Were  quickly  dried  1  for  thou  didst  groan,  not 

weep, 

When  from  its  sea  of  death  to  kill  and  burn, 
The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creep, 
And  made  thy  world  an  undistinguishable  heap. 

IX. 
A  thousand  years  the  Earth  cried,  Where  art 

thou  1 

And  then  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fell 
On  Saxon  Alfred's  olive-cinctured  brow : 
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And  many  a  warrior-peopled  citadel, 
Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep, 
Arose  in  sacred  It.-ily, 
Frowning  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crown'd 

majesty  ; 
That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep, 

And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle  foam, 
Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep, 
Strange  melody  with  love   and  awe  struck 

dumb 

Dissonant  arms  ;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die, 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  home 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heaven's  everlasting  dome. 

X. 

Thou  huntress  swifter  than  the  Moon !  thou  terror 
Of  the  world's  wolves !  thou  bearer  of  the  quiver 
Whose  sun-like  shafts  pierce  tempest-winged  Er- 
ror, 

As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they  dis- 
sever 
In  the  calm  regions  of  the  orient  day  ! 

Luther  caught  thy  wakening  glance  : 
Like  lightning,  from  his  leaden  lance 
Reflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay ; 
And  England's  prophets  hail'd  thee  as  their 
queen, 
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In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  away, 

Though  it  must  flow  for  ever  :  not  unseen 
Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenance 
Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 
Beyond  whose  night  ho  saw,  with  a  dejected 
mien. 

XI. 
The  eager  hours  and  unreluctant  years 

As  on  a  dawn-illumined  mountain  stood, 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  fears, 

Darkening  each  other  with  their  multitude, 
And  cried  aloud.  Liberty  !  Indignation 
Answer'd  Pity  from  her  cave  ; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave, 
And  desolation  howl'd  to  the  destroyer,  Save  ! 
When  like  heaven's  sun,  girt  by  the  exhalation 

Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thou  didst  arise, 
Chasing  thy  foes  from  nation  unto  nation 

Like  shadows  :  as  if  day  had  cloven  the  skies 
At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Men  started,  staggering  with  a  glad  surprise, 
Under  the  lightnings  of  thine  unfamiliar  eyes. 

XII. 
Thou  heaven  of  earth  !  what  spells  could  pall  thee 

then, 

la  ominous  eclipse  1  A  thousand  years, 
Bred  from  the  slime  of  deep  oppression's  den, 
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Dyed  all  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and  tears, 
Till  thy  sweet  stars  could  weep  the  stain  away. 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Hound  France,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  folly's  mitred 

brood ! 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  far  than 

they, 

The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewilder'd  powers, 
Rose  :  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array 
Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the  sacred 

bowers 

Of  serene  heaven.    He,  by  the  past  pursued, 
Rests  with  those  dead,  but  unforgotten  hours, 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their  ances- 
tral towers. 

XIII. 
England  yet  sleeps :  was  she  not  call'd  of  old  1 

Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling  thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  ^Etna,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are-cloven  in  sunder : 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  yEolian  isle 
From  Pithecusa  to  Pelorus 
Howls,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in  chorus  : 
They  cry;  Be  dim,  ye  lamps  of  heaven  suspended 

o'er  us. 

Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need  but 
smile 
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And  they  dissolve  ;  but  Spain's  were  links  of 

steel, 
Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 

Twins  of  a  single  destiny !  appeal 
To  the  eternal  years  enthroned  before  us, 
In  the  dim  West ;  impress  us  from  a  seal, 
All  ye  have  thought  and  done !  Time  cannot 
dare  conceal. 

XIV. 
Tomb  of  Arminiua  !  render  up  thy  dead, 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's  staff, 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head ! 

Thy  victory  shall  be  his  epitaph, 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wine, 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope  1  thou  art  already  free  ! 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 

And  glorious  world !  thou  flowery  wilderness ! 
Thou  island  of  eternity  !  thou  shrine 

Where  desolation,  clothed  with  loveliness, 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wert !  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart ;  repress 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy  sacred  pal- 
aces. 

XV. 

O,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 
Of  *  *  *  *  into  the  dust !  or  write  it  there, 
2E.— 5. 
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this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 
\Vi.p  i tli,  which  the-  light  air 

Erases,  and  the  flat  San* i  ..iud! 

ird  : 

Lift  the  victory-flashing  sw- 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  tin*  luul  gordian  word 
Which  weak  it--  to,  yet  caii  i 

Into  a  mass,  irrcfragably  firm. 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  mankind  ; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it ;  'tis  the  sperm 
Of  what  makes  life  foul,  cankerous,  andabhorr'd; 
Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  term, 
To  set  thine  armed  heel  on  this  reluctant  worm. 

XVI. 
O,  that  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds  would 

kindle 

Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim  world, 
That  the  pale  name  of  PRIEST  might  shrink  and 

dwindle 

Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was  hurl'd, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  impure  ; 

Till  human  thoughts  might  kneel  alone 
Each  before  the  judgment-throne 
Of  its  own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power  unknown  ! 
O,  that  the  words  which  make  the  thoughts  ob- 
scure 

From  which  they  spring,  as  clouds  of  glim- 
mering dew 
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From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue  portrai- 
ture, 
Were  stript  of  their  thin  masks  and  various 

hue, 

And  frowns  and  smiles  and  splendors  not  their  own, 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  true 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to  receive 
its  due. 

XVII. 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whatsoever 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
Crown'd  him  the  King  of  Life.     O  vain  endeavor ! 

If  on  his  own  high  will,  a  willing  slave, 
He  has  enthroned  the  oppression  and  the  oppres- 
sor. 

What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need, 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within  the 

seed; 
Or  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor, 

Diving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne, 
Checks  the  great  mother  stooping  to  caress  her, 

And  cries  :  Give  me,  thy  child,  dominion 
Over  all  heighth  and  depth  1  if  Life  can  breed 
New  wants,  and  wealth  from  those  who  toil  and 

groan 
Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thousandfold  for 
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XVIil. 

Come  Thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cave 

Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  morning-star 
Beckons  the  Sun  from  the  Loan  w.-. 

Wisdom-     I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  car 
Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame  ; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not, 
Rulers  of  eternal  thought, 
To  judge,  with  solemn  truth,  life's  ill-apportion'd 

lot  1 

Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  the  Fame 
Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what  will  be  ! 
O,  Liberty  !  if  such  could  be  thy  name, 

VVert  thou  disjoin'd  from  these,  or  they  from 

thee: 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treasures  to  be  bought 

By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  and  free 
Wept  tears,  and  blood  like  tears  1    The  solemn 
harmony 

XIX. 

Paused,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  singing 

To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn  ; 
Then,  as  the  wild  swan,  when  sublimely  winging 
Its  path  athwart  the  thunder-smoke  of  dawn, 
Sinks  headlong  through  the  aerial  golden  light 
On  the  heavy-sounding  plain, 
When  the  bolt  has  pierced  its  brain  ; 
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As  summer  clouds  dissolve,  unburthen'd  of  their 

rain; 
As  a  far  taper  fades  with  fading  night, 

As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day, 
My  song,  its  pinions  disarray'd  of  might, 

Droop'd ;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain, 
As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  way 
Hiss  round  a  drowner's  head  in  their  tempestuous 
play. 


FAMINE  AND  THE  PLAGUE. 

[A  terrific  battle  is  described,  wherein  the  enemies  of  an 
insatiate  conqueror  for  "five  days  slew 

Among  the  wasted  fields  ;  the  sixth  saw  gore 
Stream  through  the  city ;  on  the  seventh  the  dew 
Of  slaughter  became  stiff ;  and  there  was  peace  anew !" 
and  then  the  awful  ravages  of  Famine  and  the  Plague? 
are  painted  with  a  terrific  vividness.    The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  and  the  concluding  one 
from  "Queen  Mab,"  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  strength 
and  power  of  Shelley's  muse.] 

PEACE  in  the  desert  fields  and  villages, 
Between  the  glutted  beasts  and  mangled  dead ! 
Peace  in  the  silent  streets !  save  when  the  cries 
Of  victims  to  their  fiery  judgment  led, 
Made  pale  their  voiceless  lips  who  secm'd  to 
dread 
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Be  faithless  to  ti. 

re  the  throng 
Waste  the  triumphal  hour.n  in  1  song! 

J  >n  v  aft  or  day  th  :m  roll'd  on 

Over  the  death-polluted  land — it  came 
Out  of  the  east  like  fire,  and  fiercely  shone 
A  lamp  of  Autumn,  ripening  with  its  flame 
The  few  loan  ears  of  corn  ; — the  sky  became 
Stagnate  with  heat,  so  that  each  cloud  and  blast 
Languish'd  and  died, — the   thirsting  air  did 

claim 

All  moisture,  and  a  rotting  vapor  past 
From  the  unburied  dead,  invisible  and  fast. 

First  Want,  then  Plague  came  on  the  beasts  ; 

their  food 

Fail'd,  and  they  drew  the  breath  of  its  decay. 
Millions  on  millions,  whom  the  scent  of  blood 
Had  lured,  or  who,  from  regions  far  away, 
Had  track'd  the  hosts  in  festival  array, 
From  their  dark  deserts ;  gaunt  and  wasting 

now, 
Stalk'd  like  fell  shades  among  their  perish'd 

prey; 

In  their  green  eyes  a  strange  disease  did  glow, 
They  sank  in  hideous  spasm,  or  pains  severe  and 

slow. 
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The  fish  were  poison'd  in  the  streams ;  the  birds 
In  the  green  woods  perish'd  ;  the  insect  race 
Was  wither'd  up  ;  the  scatter'd  flocks  and  herds 
Who  had  survived  the  wild  beasts'  hungry  chase 
Died  moaning,  each  upon  the  other's  face 
In  helpless  agony  gazing  ;  round  the  City 
All  night,  the  lean  hyenas  their  sad  case 
Like  starving  infants  wail'd  ;  a  woful  ditty ! 
And  many  a  mother  wept,  pierced  with  unnatural 
pity. 

Amid  the  aerial  minarets  on  high, 
The  ./Ethiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 
From  their  long  line  of  brethren  in  the  sky, 
Startling  the  concourse  of  mankind. — Too  well 
These  signs  the  coming  mischief  did  foretell : — 
Strange  panic  first,  a  deep  and  sickening  dread 
Within  each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and  swell, 
A  voiceless  thought  of  evil,  which  did  spread 
With  the  quick  glance  of  eyes,  like  withering 
lightnings  shed 

Day  after  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  the  frosts 
Strip  its  green  crown  of  leaves,  till  all  is  bare  ; 
So  on  those  strange  and  congregated  hosts 
Came  Famine,  a  swift  shadow,  and  the  air 
Groan'd  with  the  burthen  of  a  new  despair ; 
Famine,  than  whom  Misrule  no  deadlier  daugh- 
ter 
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Feeds  from  her  thousand  breasts,  though  sleep- 
ing there 

With  lidless  eyes,  lie  Faith,  and  Plague,  and 

Slaughter, 

A  ghastly  brood;  conceived  of  Lethe's   sullen 
water. 

There  was  no  food,  the  corn  was  trampled  down, 
The  flocks  and  herds  had  perish'd ;  on  the  shore 
The  dead  and  putrid  fish  were  ever  thrown  : 
The  deeps  were  foodless,  and  the  winds  no  more 
Creak'd  with  the  weight  of  birds,  but  as  before 
Those  winged  things  sprang  forth,  were  void  of 

shade  ; 

The  vines  and  orchards,  Autumn's  golden  store, 
"Were  burn'd  ;— so  that  the  meanest   food  was 

wcigh'd 
With  gold,  and  Avarice  died  before  the  god  it 

made. 

There  was  no  corn — in  the  wide  market-place ; 
All  lotheliest  things,  even  human  flesh,  was 

sold; 
They  weigh'd  it  in  small  scales — and  many  a 

face 

Was  fix'd  in  eager  horror  then  :  his  gold 
The  miser  brought,  the  tender  maid,  grown  bold 
Through  hunger,  bared  her  scorned  charms  in 

vain  : 
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The  mother  brought  her  eldest  born,  controll'd 
By  instinct  blind  as  love,  but  turn'd  again 
And  bade  her  infant  suck,  and  died  in  silent  pain. 

Then  fell  blue  Plague  upon  the  race  of  man. 
"  O,  for  the  sheathed  steel,  so  late  which  gave 
Oblivion  to  the  dead,  when  the  streets  ran 
With  brother's  blood !  O,  that  the  earthquake's 

grave 

Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  its  stifling  wave  !" 
Vain  cries — throughout  the  streets,  thousands 

pursued 

Each  by  his  fiery  torture  howl  and  rave, 
Or  sit  in  frenzy's  unimagincd  mood, 
Upon  fresh  heaps  of  dead ;  a  ghastly  multitude. 

It  was  not  hunger  now,  but  thirst.    Each  well 
"Was  choked  with  rotting  corpses,  and  became 
A  caldron  of  green  mist  made  visible 
At  sunrise.    Thither  still  the  myriads  came, 
Seeking  to  quench  the  agony  of  the  flame 
"Which  raged  like  poison  through  their  bursting 

veins ; 

Naked  they  were  from  torture,  without  shame» 
Spotted  with  nameless  scars  and  lurid  blains, 
Childhood,  and  youth,  and  age,  writhing  in  sav- 
age pains. 

It  was  not  thirst,  but  madness  !  many  saw 
Their  own  lean  image  everywhere,  it  went 
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A  ghastlier  self  beside  them,  till  the  awe 
<  >f  that  il;-i-:i'l  >i;rlii  to  -'it-destruction  sent 
Those  skricking  victims ;  some,    ere   life  vr&a 

spent, 

Sought  with  a  horrid  sympathy,  to  shed 
Contagion  on  the  sound  ;  and  others  rent 
Their  matted  hair,  and  cried  aloud,  "  We  tread 
On  fire  !  the  avenging  Power  his  hell  on  earth  has 

spread." 

Sometimes  the  living  by  the  dead  were  hid. 
Near  the  great  fountain  in  the  public  square, 
Where  corpses  made  a  crumbling  pyramid 
Under  the  sun,  was  heard  one  stifled  prayer 
For  life,  in  the  hot  silence  of  the  air ; 
And  strange  'twas,  amid  that  hideous  heap  to 

see 

Some  shrouded  in  their  long  and  golden  hair, 
As  if  not  dead,  but  slumbering  quietly, 
Like  forms  which  sculptors  carve,  then  love  to 

agony. 

Famine  had  spared  the  palace  of  the  king  :— 

He  rioted  in  festival  the  whilo, 

He  and  his  guards  and  priests ;  but  Plague  did 

fling 

One  shadow  upon  all.     Famine  can  smile 
On  him  who  brings  it  food,  and  pas?,  with  guilo 
Of  thankful  falsehood,  like  a  courtier  gray, 
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The  house-clog  of  the  throne  ;  but  many  a  mile 
Couies  Plague,  a  winged  wolf,  who  lothes  alway 
The  garbage  and  the  scum  that  strangers  make 
her  prey. 

So,  near  the  throne,  amid  the  gorgeous  feast, 
Sheathed  in  resplendent  arms,  or  loosely  dight 
To  luxury,  ere  the  mockery  yet  had  ceased 
That  linger'd  on  his  lips,  the  warrior's  might 
Was  looscn'd,  and  a  new  and  ghastlier  night 
In  dreams  of  frenzy  lapp'd  his  eyes  ;  he  fell 
Headlong,  or  with  stiff  eyeballs  sate  upright 
Among  the  guests,  or  raving  mad,  did  tell 
Strange  truths ;  a  dying  seer  of  dark  oppression's 
hell. 


The  Princes  and  the  Priests  were  pale  with 

terror ; 
That  monstrous  faith  wherewith  they  ruled 

mankind, 

Fell,  like  a  shaft  loosed  by  the  bowman's  error 
On  their  own  hearts ;  they  sought  and  they 

could  find, 

No  refuge — 'twas  the  blind  who  led  the  blind! 
So,  through  the  desolate  streets  to  the  high  fane, 
The  many-ton gued  and  endless  armies  wind 
In  sad  procession  :  each  among  the  train 
To  his  own  Idol  lifts  his  supplications  vain. 
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"O  God!"  they  cried,  "we  know  our  secret 

pride 
Has  scorn'd  thee,  and  thy  worship,  and  thy 

name  ; 

Secure  in  human  power  we  have  defied 
Thy  fearful  might ;  we  bend  in  fear  and 
Before  thy  presence  ;  with  the  dust  we  claiu 
Kindred;  be  merciful,  O  King  of  Heaven! 
Most  justly  have  we  suffer'd  for  thy  fame 
Made  dim,  but  be  at  length  our  sins  forgiven, 
Ere  to  despair  and  death  thy  worshippers  be  driven 

"  O  King  of  Glory !  thou  alone  hast  power  ! 
Who  can  resist  thy  will  1  who  can  restrain 
Thy  wrath,  when  on  the  guilty  thou  dost  shower 
The  shafts  of  thy  revenge,  a  blistering  rain  1 
Greatest  and  best,  be  merciful  again ! 
Have  we  not  stabb'd  thine  enemies,  and  made 
The  Earth  an  altar,  and  the  Heavens  a  fane, 
"Where  thou  wert  worshipp'd  with  their  blood, 

and  laid 
Those  hearts  in  dust  which  would  thy  searchless 

works  have  weigh'd  1 

"  Well  didst  thou  loosen  on  this  impious  City 
Thine  angels  of  revenge  :  recall  them  now  ; 
Thy  worshippers,  abased,  here  kneel  for  pity, 
And  bind  their  souls  by  an  immortal  vow: 
We  swear  by  thee !  and  to  our  oath  do  thou 
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Give  sanction,  from  thine  hell  of  fiends  and 

flame. 

That  we  will  kill  with  fire  and  torments  slow, 
The  last  of  those  who  mock'd  thy  holy  name, 
And  scorn'd  the  sacred  laws  thy  prophets  did  pro- 
claim." 

Thus  they  with  trembling  limbs  and  pallid  lips 
Worshipp'd  their  own  hearts'  image,  dim  and 

vast, 
Scared  by  the   shade  wherewith   they  would 

eclipse 

The  light  of  other  rninds ; — troubled  they  past 
From  the  great  Temple  ; — fiercely  still  and  fast 
The  arrows  of  the  plague  among  them  fell, 
And  they  on  one  another  gazed  aghast, 
And  through  the  hosts  contention  wild  befell, 
As  each  of  his  own  god  the  wondrous  work  did 

tell. 
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THE  POWER  OF  GOLD. 

Gold  or  fame  will  surely  reach 
The  price  prefix'd  by  selfishness,  to  all 
But  him  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will  ; 
Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd, 
Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxury, 
Can  bribe  to  yield  his  elevated  soul 
To  tyranny  or  falsehood,  though  they  wield 
With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

All  things  are  sold :  the  very  light  of  heaven 
Is  venal;  earth's  unsparing  gifts  of  love, 
The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things 
That  lurk  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep, 
All  objects  of  our  life,  even  life  itself, 
And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  laws  allow 
Of  liberty,  the  fellowship  of  man, 
Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  human  love 
Should  urge  him  to  perform  instinctively, 
Are  bought  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart 
Of  undisguising  selfishness,  that  sets 
On  each  its  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her  reign 
Even  love  is  sold ;  the  solace  of  all  woe 
Is  turn'd  to  deadliest  agony,  old  age 
Shivers  in  selfish  beauty's  lothing  arms, 
And  youth's  corrupted  impulses  prepare 
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A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bane 

Of  commerce  ;  whilst  the  pestilence  that  springs 

From  unenjoying  sensualism,  has  fill'd 

All  human  life  with  hydra-headed  woes. 

Falsehood  demands  but  gold  to  pay  the  pangs 
Of  outraged  conscience;  for  the  slavish  priest 
Sets  no  great  value  on  his  hireling  faith  : 
A  little  passing  pomp,  some  servile  souls, 
Whom  cowardice  itself  might  safely  chain, 
Or  the  spare  mite  of  avarice  could  bribe 
To  deck  the  triumph  of  their  languid  zeal, 
Can  make  him  minister  to  tyranny. 
More  daring  crime  requires  a  loftier  meed  : 
Without  a  shudder,  the  slave-soldier  lends 
His  arm  to  murderous  deeds,  and  steels  his  heart 
When  the  dread  eloquence  of  dying  men, 
Low  mingling  on  the  lonely  field  of  fame, 
Assails  that  nature,  whose  applause  he  sells 
For  the  gross  blessings  of  a  patriot  mob, 
For  the  vile  gratitude  of  heartless  kings, 
And  for  a  cold  world's  good  word, — viler  still ! 

There  is  a  nobler  glory,  which  survives 
Until  our  being  fades,  and,  solacing 
All  human  care,  accompanies  its  change  ; 
Deserts  not  virtue  in  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
And,  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  guides 
Its  footsteps  through  that  labyrinth  of  crime, 
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Imbues  its  lineaments  with  dauntlessncss, 

Even  when,  from  power's  avenging  hand,  betakes 

Its  sweetest,  last  and  noblest  title— death  ; 

— The  consciousness  of  good,  which  neither  gold 

Nor  sordid  fame,  nor  hope  of  heavenly  bliss, 

Can  purchase :  but  a  life  of  resolute  good, 

Unalterable  will,  quenchless  desire 

Of  universal  happiness,  the  heart 

That  beats  with  it  in  unison,  the  brain, 

Whose  ever-wakeful  wisdom  toils  to  change 

Reason's  rich  stores  for  its  eternal  weal. 

This  commerce  of  sincerest  virtue  needs 
No  meditative  signs  of  selfishness, 
No  jealous  intercourse  of  wretched  gain, 
No  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long  ; 
In  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weigh'd, 
One  scale  contains  the  sum  of  human  weal, 
And  one,  the  good  man's  heart. 

How  vainly  seek 

The  selfish  for  that  happiness  denied 
To  aught  but  virtue  !     Blind  and  harden'd  they, 
Who  hope  for  peace  amid  the  storms  of  care, 
Who  covet  power  they  know  not  how  to  use, 
And  sigh  for  pleasure  they  refuse  to  give, — 
Madly  they  frustrate  still  their  own  designs ; 
And,  where  they  hope  that  quiet  to  enjoy 
Which  virtue  pictures,  bitterness  of  soul, 
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Pining  regrets,  and  vain  repentances, 
Disease,  disgust,  and  lassitude,  pervade 
Their  valueless  and  miserable  lives. 

But  hoary-headed  selfishness  has  felt 
Its  death-blow,  and  is  tottering  to  the  grave  : 
A  brighter  morn  awaits  the  human  day, 
When  every  transfer  of  earth's  natural  gifts 
Shall  be  a  commerce  of  good  words  and  works  ; 
When  poverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  of  fame, 
The  fear  of  infamy,  disease  and  woe, 
War  with  its  million  horrors,  and  fierce  hell 
Shall  live  but  in  the  memory  of  time, 
Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine,  shall  start, 
Look  back,  and  shudder  at  his  younger  years. 
2E.-6. 
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JOHN    KEATS. 

THIS  unfortunate,  but  talented  young  poet,  was  born  in 
London,  October  29,  1796,  in  the  house  of  his  grand-father, 
who  kept  a  livery  stable  at  Moorfielda.     He  rec< . 
education  at  Entield.  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  wan  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon.    Most  of  his  time,  however,  was  spent 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  literary  talents,  and  hi.-  • 
couragement  as  an  author  he  received  from    M~ 
Hunt.    In  1818  he  published  his  "  Endymion  ;"  : 
poem  was  so  severely — nay,  savagely)  criticised   in   the 
Quarterly  Revii  w.  that  the  author  became  excited  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  "the  first  effects  of  which,"  sayi 

•1  to  me  to  have  resembled  ; 

and  it  was  l.y  assiduous  watching  that  he  was  r>- 
from  effecting  purposes  of  suicide."    His  suffering  was  to 
intense  that  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  was  rupti.-r 
d  ucing  consumption  and  finally  death.     In  182i>. 
lishcd   another  volume  of  poems,  containing — "Lamia,1' 
«'  Isabella,"  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  &c.,  &c.     These  were 
reviewed  by  the  critics  with  a  kinder  spirit,  and  with  an 
author  less  sensitive,  the  favor  with  which  they  w»re  re- 
ceived  might  in  some  measure  have  atoned  for  the  i 
injustice  that  had  been  done  him.     But  it  was  too  late. 
Insiduous  disease  had  been  creeping  gradually  upon  tiirn> 
till  at  last,  hoping  to  find  relief  in  the  milder  climate  of 
Italy,  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  on  the  27th  of  December,  1S20,  and  his  remains 
were  laid  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  of  that  City,  under 
the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestus.     It  has  been 
truly  said  of  Keats  that  He  was  a  true  poet  ;  he  had  the 
creative  fancy,  the  ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  poetical  temperament.  *  *  *    He  »p- 
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pears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  self-taught  poets.  *  *  * 
He  is  more  like  the  Milton  of  "Lycidas,"  or  the  Spenser 
of  the  "Tears  of  the  Muses." 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 

I. 

ST.  AGNES'  EVE— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen 

grass, 

And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he 

told 

His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking   flight   for   heaven,   without   a 

death, 
Past  tlic  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer 

he  saith. 

II. 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
And  back  returneth,  meager,  barefoot,  wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 
The  sculptured  dead,   on  each  side,  seem  to 
freeze 
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ImprisonM  in  liliick.  purgatorial  rail-  : 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  oriit'ries, 
lie  pa.-:-rth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails 

III. 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door, 
And  scarce   three   steps,    ere   Music's   golden 

tongue 

Flatterd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor; 
But  no— already  had  his  death-bell  rung  ; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung  ; 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve  : 
Another  way  ho  went,  and  .soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to 

grieve. 

IV. 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft ; 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft, 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide  : 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests  : 
The  carven  angel?,  ever  eager- 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross-wise 
on  their  breasts. 
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V. 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  pluuie,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stuflPd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs 

gay 

Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away, 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  Love,  and  wing'd  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  de- 
clare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  Virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  de- 
sire. 

VII. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline  : 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heard:  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
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Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
('ami'  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier, 
And  back  retired  ;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain. 
But  she  *aw  not  :  her  heart  was  otherwhere : 
She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the 
year. 

VIII. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short: 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand  :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
"Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  fairy  fancy  ;  all  amort, 
Save  to  St.  Agnes,  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  linger'd  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  im- 
plores 

All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen  ; 
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Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss— in  sooth  such 
things  have  been. 

X. 

He  ventures  in  :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  Love's  fev'rous  citadel : 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage  :  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul. 

XL 

Ah,  happy  chance  !  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  blaud : 
He  startled  her :  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 
Saying,  "  Mercy,  Porphyro  !  hie  thee  from  this 

place ; 
They  are  all  here  to  night,  the  whole  bloodthirsty 

race! 

XII. 

"  Get  hence !  get  hence  !  there's  dwarfish  Hil- 
debracd ; 
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lie  had  a  fever  lute,  aud  in  the  flt 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land; 
Then  there's  thut  old  Lord  Maurice, ,1101  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs — Alas  me  !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — "  Ah,  gossip  dear, 
We're  safe  enough;  hero  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how"— "Good  Saints  !  not  here, 

not  here  j 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy 

bier." 

XIII. 

He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume, 
And  as  she  mutter'd  "  Well-a — well-a-day  !" 
Jle  fnuiid  him  in  a  little  moonlit  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
'•  Xow  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

XIV. 

"  St.  Agnes  !  Ah  !  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days: 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  uiteh's  sieve, 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so:  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  !— St.  Agnes'  Eve  ! 
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•> 

God's  help  !  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive  ! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time  to 
grieve." 

XV. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  inoon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book, 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments 

cold, * 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

XVI. 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 
"  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art : 
Sweet  lady !  let  her  play,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.    Go,  go ! — I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst 
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XVII. 

"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear," 
Quoth  Porphyro  :  "  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last 

prayer, 

If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face  : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space, 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd  than 

wolves  and  bears." 

XVIII. 

"  Ah  !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  1 
A  poor,  weak, palsy-stricken,  church-yard  thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may,  ere  the  midnight,  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 
Were  never  miss'd." — Thus  plaining,  doth  she 

bring 

A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro  ; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
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That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous 
debt. 

XX. 

"  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  Dame  : 
"  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night :  by  the  tambour 

frame 

Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare, 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience ;  kneel  in 

prayer 

The  while  :  Ah  !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 

XXI. 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd  ; 
The  dame  return'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last, 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The    maiden's  chamber,    silken,  hush'd,   and 
chaste ; 
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1'orphyr-i  tool:  nain. 

Hi.s  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her 

Her  falt'ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 
Old  Angpla  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unau 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turu'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  th;i< 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd 
and  fled. 

.ill. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in  ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died  : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,heart-stifled,in  her  dell. 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carvcn  imageries 
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Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot- 
grass, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

XXV. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  onMadoline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon : 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  uewly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven  : — Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal 
taint. 

XXVI. 

Anon  his  heart  revives  :  her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one  ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice  ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees : 
Half-hidden,  liko  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 
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Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

XXVII. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away  ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day  ; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain  ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 


XXVIII. 

Stol'n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 
And  listen'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness  ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breathed  himself:  then  from  the  closet 

crept, 

Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo  ! — how 

fast  she  slept. 
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XXIX. 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone : 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is 
gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
"With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucid  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

XXXI. 

These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver  :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light.— 
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"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake  ! 
Thou  art  njy  heaven,  an«l  1  thin 
Open  thine  eye-  ike, 

Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth 
ache." 

XXXII. 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains  : — 'twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream  : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam  ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies : 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  stedfast  i y's  eyes  ; 

So  mused  awhile,  cntoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,— 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderestbe, 
He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 
In  Provence  call'd,  "La  belle  dame  sans  mercy;" 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ;— 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moant 
He  ceased— she  panted  quick— and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone  : 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculp- 
tured stone. 
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XXXIV. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep  ; 
"Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'cl  so  dream- 
ingly. 

XXXV. 

"Ah,  Porphyro  !"  said  she,  "  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 
How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and 

drear  ! 

Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear  ! 
O  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love}  I  know  not  where  to 

go." 

X^XVI. 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
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Seen  'mill  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose  ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blemleth  its  odor  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love's  alarum,  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes;  St.  Agnes' moon  hath 
set. 

XXXVII. 

'Tis  dark  :  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet: 
"  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline  !" 
'Tis  dark  :  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat : 
"  Xo  dream,  alas  !  alas  !  and  woe  is  mine  ! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. — 
Cruel  !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  1 
I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing ; — 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing." 

XXXVIII. 

"  My  Madeline  !  sweet  dreamer!  lovely  bride  ! 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  1 
Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil 

djedl 

Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famish'd  pilgrim,— saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self ;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 
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XXXIX. 

"  Hark  !  'tis  an  elfin-storm  from  fairy-land 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
Arise — arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand  ; — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed : — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed, 
There  arc  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,— 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead. 
Awake  !  arise  !  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for 
thee." 

XL. 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears — 
Down   the   wide   stairs   a  darkling  way  they 

found,— 

In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain  dropp'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each 

door ; 
The  arras,   rich  with  horseman,    hawk,   and 

hound, 

Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XLI. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 
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Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  gprawl, 

With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side : 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his 

hide, 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide : — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  foot-worn  stones, 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges 

groans. 

XLII. 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woo, 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 
"Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  deform, 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 
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ISABELLA, 

OR    THE    POT    OF    BASIL; 

A   STORY   FROIM   BOCCACCIO. 
I. 

FAIR  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel ! 

Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye  ! 
They  could  not  in  the  self-same  mansion  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by  ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

II. 
With  every  morn  their  love  grew  tenderer, 

With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still ; 
He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir, 

But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 
And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 

To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 
Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name,  ' 
She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  same- 
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III. 
He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch. 

Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes  ; 
And  from  her  chaml^r-window  he  would  catch 

Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies  ; 
And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  watch. 

Because  her  face  was  turn'd  to  the  same  skies  ; 
And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear, 
To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 

IV. 
A  whole  long  month  of  May  in  this  sad  plight 

Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June  : 
"To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 

To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  boon." — 
"  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 

Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune."— 
So  spake  they  to  their  pillows  ;  but,  alas, 
Honeyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

V. 
Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 

Fell  sick  within  the  roee's  just  domain, 
Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 

By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain  : 
"  How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,  "  I  may  not  speak, 

And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain  : 
[f  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her 
And  at  the  least  will  startle  off  her  cares.' 
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VI. 

So  said  he  one  fair  morning,  and  all  day 
His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  side  ; 

And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 

For  power  to  speak  ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 

Stifled  his  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  away — 
Fever'd  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride, 

Yet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  child: 

Alas  !  when  passion  is  both  meek  and  wild  ! 

VII. 
So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  anguished 

A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery, 
If  Isabel's  quick  eye  had  not  been  wed 

To  every  symbol  on  his  forehead  high  ; 
She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead* 

And  straight  all  flush'd  ;  so,  lisped  tenderly, 
"  Lorenzo  !"— here  she  ceased  her  timid  quest, 
But  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  rest. 

VIII. 
"  O  Isabella  !  I  can  half  perceive 

That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear ; 
If  thou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe, 

Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  how  near 
My  soul  is  to  its  doom :  I  would  not  grieve 

Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  pressing,  would  not  fear 
Thine  eyes  by  gazing  ;  but  1  cannot  live 
Another  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 
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IX. 
'•"  Love !  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry  cold, 

Lady !  thou  leadest  me  to  summer  clime, 
And  I  must  taste  the  blossoms  that  unfold 

In  its  ripe  warmth  this  gracious  morning  time." 
So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold, 

And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme : 
Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  happiness 
Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  caress. 

X. 

Parting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air, 
Twin  roses  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart. 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 

;;g,  of  delicious  love  and  honey'd  dart ; 

He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill, 

And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy'd  his  fill. 

XI. 
All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 

Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil, 
All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 

Had  taken  from  the  star*  its  pleasant  veil, 
Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk, 

Unknown  of  any,  free  from  whispering  tale. 
Ah  !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so, 
Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  their  woe. 
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XII 

Were  they  unhappy  then  1 — It  cannot  be — 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed, 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee, 
Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead, 

Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see, 
Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  read  ; 

Except  in  such  a  page  where  Theseus'  spouse 

Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  bows. 

XIII. 
But,  for  the  general  award  of  love, 

The  little  sweet  doth  kill  much  bitterness  ; 
Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grove, 

And  Isabella's  was  a  great  distress, 
Though  young  Lorenzo  in  warm  Indian  clove 

Was  not  erabalm'd,  this  truth  is  not  the  less — 
Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowers, 
Know  there  is  richest  juice  in  poison-flowers. 

XIV. 
With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 

Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandise, 
And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 

In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories, 
And  many  once  proud-qniver'd  loins  did  melt 

In  blood  from  stinging  whip  ; — with  hollow  eyes 
Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood, 
To  take  the  rich-ored  drifting  of  the  flood. 
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XV. 
For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 

And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark  ; 
For  them  his  ears  gush'd  blood  ;  for  them  in  death 

The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 
Lay  full  of  darts  ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 

A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark. 
Half-ignorant,  they  turn'd  an  easy  wheel, 
That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel. 

XVI. 
Why  were  they  proud  1  Because    their  marble 

founts 
Gush'd  with  more   pride  than  do  a  wretch's 

tears  I— 

Why  wero  they  proud  1    Because   fair   orange- 
mounts 

Were  of  more,  soft  ascent  than  lazar-stairs  1 
Why  were  they  proud  1    Because  red-lined  ac- 
counts 

Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  1 
Why  were  they  proud  1  again  we  ask  aloud, 
Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proud  1 

XVII. 
Yet  were  these  Florentines  as  self-retired 

In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  cowardice, 
As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired, 

Paled  in  and  vineyarded  from  beggar-spies  ; 
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The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests— the  untired 

And  pannier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old  lies — 
Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray-away, — 
Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 

XVIII. 
How  was  it  these  same  leger-men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest  1 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  straying  from  his  toil  1  Hot  Egypt's  pest 
Into  their  vision  covetous  and  sly  ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see    east    and 

west  ] — 

Yet  so  they  did — and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

XIX. 

O  eloquent  and  famed  Boccaccio  ! 

Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving  boon, 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow, 

And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon, 
And  of  thy  lilies,  that  do  paler  grow 

Xovr  they  can  no  more  hear  thy  ghittern'stune, 
For  venturing  syllabled  that  ill  beseem 
The  quiet  glooms  of  such  a  piteous  theme. 

XX. 

Grant  thou  a  pardon  here,  and  then  the  tale 
Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet ; 
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There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 
To  make  old  prose  in  modern  rhyme  more  sweet; 

But  it  is  done— succeed  the  verse  or  fail — 
To  honor  thee,  and  thy  gone  spirit  greet ; 

To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue, 

An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north-wind  sung. 

XXI. 
These  brethren  having  found  by  many  signs 

What  love  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  had, 
And  how  she  loved  him  too,  each  unconfines 

His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh  mad 
That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs, 

Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad, 
When  'twas  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degrees 
To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 

XXII. 
And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they, 

And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone, 
Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 

To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atone  ; 
And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 

Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bone ; 
For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 
To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

XXIII. 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 
Into  the  sunrise  o'er  the  balustrade 
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Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 
Their  footing  through  the  dews ;  and  to  him 
said, 

"  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 
Lorenzo,  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 

Calm  speculation  ;  but  if  you  are  wise, 

Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skies. 

XXIV. 
"  To-day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  mount 

To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine ; 
Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 

ills  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine." 
Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 

Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  serpents'  whine ; 
And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness, 
With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's 
dress. 

XXV. 
And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  pass'd  along, 

Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  listen'd  oft 
If  ho  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song, 

Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft ; 
And  as  ho  thus  over  his  passion  hung, 

lie  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloft; 
When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 
Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight. 
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X-V 
"  Love,  Isabel !"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  pain 

Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thce  a  good-morrow : 
Ah  !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  BO  fain 

I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  a  poor  three  hours'  absence  1  but  we'll  gain 

Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow. 
Good-bye!    I'll   soon  be  back." — "Good-bye!" 

said  she, 
And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 

XXVII. 
So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murder'd  man 

Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Arno's  stream 
Gurgles  through  straiten'd  banks,  and  still  doth 
fan 

Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 
Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.     Sick  and  wan 

The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 
Lorenzo's  flush  with  love. — They  pass'd  the  water 
Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

XXVIII. 
There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 

There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love  cease ; 
Ah !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win, 

It  aches  in  loneliness — is  still  at  peace 
As  the  break-covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin  : 
They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did 
tease 
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Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur, 
Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

XXIX. 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenzo  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  lands, 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  affairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed, 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands  ; 

To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow, 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX. 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be ; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on, 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see, 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan, 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air, 
And  on  her  couch  low  murmuring,  ' '  Where  1   O 
where  1" 

XXXI. 

But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long 

Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast ; 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 

Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest—- 
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Not  long— for  Boon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest, 
Came  tragic  ;  passion  not  to  be  subdued, 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 

XXXII. 
In  the  mid-days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 

The  breath  of  Winter  conies  from  far  away, 
And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 

Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 
Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves, 

To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 
From  his  north  cavern.     So  sweet  Isabel 
By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell, 

XXXIII. 
Because  Lorenzo  came  not.    Oftentimes 

She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale, 
Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes 

Could  keep  him  off  so  long  1  They  spake  a  tale 
Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her.    Their  crimes 

Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's 

vale  ; 

And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud, 
To  see  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 

XXXIV. 

And  she  had  died  in  drowsy  ignorance, 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than  all ; 
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It  cnmc  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by  chance, 
Which  saves  a  sick  man  from  the  feather'd  pall 

For  some  few  gasping  moments;  like  a  lance, 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 

Sonse  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  brain. 


XXXV. 

It  was  a  vision. — In  the  drowsy  gloom, 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  foot 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept :  the  forest  tomb 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once  could 
shoot 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  learned  oars 

Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears. 


XXXVI. 

Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow  spake, 
For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  tongue, 

To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake, 
And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung  : 

Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous  shake, 
As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung ; 

And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under-song, 

Like  hoarfe  night-gusts  sepulchral  briers  among. 
2E.— 8, 
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XXXVII. 

ugh  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 
With  love,  und  krpt  all  phantom  fear  aloof 

.  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light, 
The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid  woof 
Of  the  late  darken'd  time, — the  murderous  spite 

Of  pride  and  avarice, — the  dark  pine  roof 
In  the  forest, — and  the  sodden  turfed  dell, 
Where,  without  any  word,  from  stabs  he  fell. 

XXXVIII. 

'.£  moreover,  "  Isabel,  my  sweet ! 
Hod  whortlc-berries  droop  above  my  head, 
And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ; 
Around  me  beeches  and  high  chesnuts  shed 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts  ;  a  sheep-fold  bleat 

Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed: 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom, 
And  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXIX. 
'•  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas  !  alas  ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human-nature  dwelling 
Alone  :  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass, 

While  little  sounds  of  life  arc  round  me  kneel- 

i"S» 

And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward  pass, 
And  many  a  chapel-bell  the  hour  is  telling, 
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Paining  me  through  :  those  sounds  grow  strange 

to  me, 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

XL. 
"  I  know  what  was,  I  feel  full  well  what  is, 

And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  could  go  mad ; 
Though  I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss, 

That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  had 
A  Seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abyss 

To  be  my  spouse  :  thy  paleness  makes  me  glad : 
Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  1  feel 
A  greater  love  through  all  my  essence  steal." 

XLI. 

The  Spirit  mourn'd  "  Adieu !"— dissolved,  and 
left 

The  atom  darkness  in  a  slow  turmoil , 
As  when  of  healthful  midnight  sleep  bereft, 

Thinking  on  rugged  hours  and  fruitless  toil, 
"We  put  our  eyes  into  a  pillowy  cleft: 

And  see  the  spangly  gloom  froth  up  and  boil : 
It  made  sad  Isabella's  eyelids  ache, 
And  in  the  dawn  she  started  up  awake  ; 

XLII. 

"  Ha  !  ha !"  said  she,  "  I  knew  not  this  hard  life, 
I  thought  the  worst  was  simple  misery ; 
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I  thought  some  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 

Portiou'd  us — happy  days,  or 
But  there  is  crime— a  brother's  bloody  knife ! 

Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hast  school'd  my  infancy 
I'll  visit  thee  for  this,  and  kiss  thine  eyes, 
And  greet  thee  morn  and  even  in  the  skies." 

XLIII. 
When  the  full  morning  came,  she  had  devised 

How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie  ; 
How  she  might  find  the  clay,  so  dearly  prized, 

And  sing  to  it  one  latest  lullaby ; 
How  her  short  absence  might  be  unsurmiscd, 

While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would  try. 
Resolved,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse, 
And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-hearse. 

XLIV. 
See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river-side 

How  she  doth  whisper  to  that  aged  Dame, 
And,  after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide, 
Shows  her  a  knife. — "  What  feverous  hectic 

flame 
Burns  in  thee,  child  1 — What  good  can  thee  be* 

tide, 

That  thou  shouldst  smile  again  1"— The  eve- 
ning cauie, 

And  they  had  found  Lorenzo's  earthy  bed  ; 
The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 
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XLV. 

Who  hath  not  loiter'd  in  a  green  church-yard, 
And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon-mole, 

Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard, 
To  see  skull,  coffin'd  bones,  and  funeral  stole  ; 

Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  hath  marr'd, 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  human  soul  1 

Ah  !  this  is  holiday  to  what  was  felt 

When  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 

XLVI. 
She  gazed  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  as  though 

One  glance  did  fully  All  its  secrets  tell ; 
Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would  know, 

Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well ; 
Upon  the  murderous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow, 

Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  dell : 
Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  began 
To  dig  more  fervently  than  misers  can. 

XL  VII. 
Soon  she  turn'd  up  a  soiled  glove  whereon 

Her  silk  had  play'd  in  purple  phantasies  ; 
She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 
And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 

Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's  cries  : 
Then  'gan  she  work  again,  nor  stay'd  her  care, 
But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 
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XLVIII. 
That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her  wondering, 

Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 
At  sight  of  such  a  di.-mul  laboring, 

And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar, 
And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing  : 

Three  hours  they  labor'd  at  this  travail  sore  ; 
At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 
And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 

XLIX. 
Ah  !  wherefore  all  this  wormy  circumstance  1 

Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  long  ? 
O  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 

The  simple  plaining  of  a  minstrel's  song ! 
Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance, 

For  here,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 
To  speak : — O  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale, 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 

L. 
With  duller  steel  than  the  Perse  an  sword, 

They  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  head, 
But  one,  whose  gentleness  did  well  accord 

With  death,  as  life.  The  ancient  harps  have  said 
Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord : 

If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead, 
Pale  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  moan'd. 
Twas  love ;   cold, — dead  indeed,    but   not  de- 
throned. 
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LI. 

In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home, 
And  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel : 

She  comb'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb, 
And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 

Pointed  each  fringed  lash  ;  the  smeared  loam 
"\Vith  U-ars,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well, 

She  dreuch'd  away  :  and  still  she  comb'd,  and  kept 

Sighing  all  day — and  still  she  kiss'd,  and  wept. 

LII. 
Then  in  a  silken  scarf, — sweet  with  the  dews 

Of  precious  flowers  pluek'd  in  Araby, 
And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 

Through  the  cold  serpent^pipe  refreshfully, — 
She  wrapp'd  it  up  ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 

A  garden-spot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 
And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set 
Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 

LIII. 
And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun, 

And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 

And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze ; 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done, 

And  the  new  morn  she  saw  not :  but  in  peace 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore, 
And  moisten'd  it  with  tears  unto  the  core. 
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LIV. 
And  so  she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears. 

Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  beautiful  it  grew, 
.So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 

:i.-il-tufts  in  Florence;  for  it  drew 
Nature  beside?,  and  life,  from  human  ft.-.. 
From  the  fast-mouldering  head  there  shut  from 

view : 

So  that  the  jewel,  safely  casketed, 
Came  forth,  and  in  perfumed  leaflets  spread. 

LV. 
O  Melancholy,  linger  here  awhile  ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  some  sombre  i 

Unknown,  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — O  sigh  ! 
Spirits  in  grief,  lift  up  your  heads,  and  smile ; 

Lift  up  your  heads,  sweet  Spirits,  heavily, 
And  make  a  rale  light  in  your  cypress  glooms, 
Tinting  with  silver  wan  your  marble  tombs. 

LVI. 
Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe, 

From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene ! 
Through  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go, 

And  touch  the  strings  into  a  mystery  ; 
Sound  mournfully  upon  the  winds  and  low; 

For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 
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Among  the  dead  :  she  withers,  like  a  palm 
Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

LVII. 
O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself ; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour ! — 
It  may  not  be — ihose  Baiilites  of  pelf, 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes  ;  and  many  a  curious  elf, 

Among  her  kindred,  wonder'd  that  such  dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  inark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

LV1II. 
And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wonder'd  much 

Why  she  sat  drooping  by  the  Basil  green, 
And  why  it  flourish'd,  as  by  magic  touch; 

Greatly  they  wonder'd  what  the  thing  might 

mean : 
They  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  such 

A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 
Her  from  her  own  fair  youth,  and  pleasures  gay, 
And  even  remembrance  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX. 
Therefore  they  watch'd  a  time  when  they  might 

sift 

This  hidden  whim ;  and  long  they  watch'd  in 
vain : 


For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chapel-shrift, 

And  seldom  felt  Aw  any  hunger-] 
And  wliL-n  she  left,  she  hurri'  -\vift 

As  bird  on  •win;;  t  :^ain  ; 

And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  >at  her  there 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeping  through  her  hair. 

L\. 
Yet  they  contrived  to  steal  the  Basil-pot, 

And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place  : 
The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  spot, 

And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  face : 
The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had  got, 

And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment's  space, 
Never  to  turn  again. — Away  they  went, 
With  blood  upon  their  heads,  to  banishment. 

LXI. 
O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away  ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly  ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  day, 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — O  sigh ! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  "  Well-a-way  !" 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die  ; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete, 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Basil  sweet. 

LXII. 

Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseless  things, 
Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously ; 
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And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  cry 

After  the  P;lgrim  in  his  wanderings, 
To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was  ;  and  why 

'Twas  hid  from  her  :  '*  For  cruel  'tis,"  said  she, 

"To  steal  my  Basil-pet  away  from  me." 


And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  forlorn, 
Imploring  for  her  Basil  to  the  last. 

Xo  heart  was  there  in  Florence  but  did  mourn 
In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcast. 

And  a  sad  ditty  of  this  story  borne 
From  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the  country 
pass'd  : 

Still  is  the  burthen  sung  —  "  O  cruelty, 

To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from,  me  !" 
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HYMN  TO  PAX. 

FROM   E.NDYMION. 

O  THOU,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  ovcrshadowcth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peaceful 
Who  luvcst  to  sec  the  hamadrj-ads  dress 
Their  rumY-d  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken  ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sits  and 

hearken 

The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds— 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth, 
Bethinking  thec,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx— do  thou  now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow  ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 
Hear  us,  great  Pan ! 

O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'inong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms:  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripcn'd  fruitage  ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs  j  our  village  leas 
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Their  fairest  blossotn'd  beans  and  poppied  corn  ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 
To  sing  for  thce  ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness  ;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings ;  yea,    the  fresh  budding 

year 

All  its  completions— be  quickly  near, 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine  ! 

Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service  ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit  ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw  ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again  ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 
And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping, 
Or  to  delight  thec  with  fantastic  leaping, 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir-cones  brown- 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king  ! 

O  Hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
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A  rain  goes  bleating  :  Winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  corn 
Anger  our  huntsman  :   Breather  round  our  farms, 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  uiinistrant  of  undescribed  sounds 
That  conic  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors: 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge — see, 
Great  son  of  Dry  ope, 
The  many  that  arc  come  to  pay  their  vowg 
With  leaves  about  their  brows ! 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourn  of  Heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  still  the  leaven, 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth, 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal— a  new  birth  : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  clement  filling  the  space  between  ; 
An  unknown— but  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  forehead?,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Paoan, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean  ! 
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